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He went up to the most northerly part of our line in Flanders and I
was one of those who joined the party out of doors. The King was very
chatty with the Guards' officers, but some of us turned cold when three
German planes flew very low. Would they drop anything? If so the
King might be killed as he raised his tea cup. We waited with intensity
of apprehension while those black bats skimmed overhead. Nothing
was dropped.
I was within a few yards of the King when he had his accident by his
horse falling under him. It was outside Bethune where he was reviewing
the Royal Flying Corps, drawn up in three bodies along the road. It was
a soggy day and the ground was greasy. The King's horse had been
rehearsed to stand steady under odd noises, but when, at the call of an
officer, the R.F.C. raised their caps and cheered tremendously the horse
was scared and reared three times. The King kept his seat perfectly, but
at the third time the frightened horse slipped on the greasy ground and
rolled right over on top of him. The generals were frightened. They
dismounted and ran to the King's assistance but he lay there still for a
few moments, until they lifted him up and carried him to his big motor
car. A senior officer shouted to me: 'Tell the men along the road not to
cheer." The men further down the road had no notion that anything
had happened to the King, and when his car passed them they cheered
wildly before I could pass on the order. Inside the car lay the gravely
injured man with his eyes shut, looking very ill.
Next day I was passing through the little town of Lillers when an
ambulance came slowly by. None of the soldiers coming out of the
estaminets gave a glance at it. Ambulances carrying wounded Tommies,
with muddy boots turned up towards the tail, were too common a sight
in Lillers behind the line in Flanders. In that ambulance lay George V,
King and Emperor. The Prince of Wales was very scared, I was told.
On one of his visits to France, the King received us war corre-
spondents. It was the first time I had shaken hands with him, and I was
astonished by the small size of the hand he held out to me. He said a
few words to each of us, and Beach Thomas, who was rather nervous,
dropped a brick in answer to one of his questions by saying how long he
had been in what he called "this fancy dress", meaning his uniform. At
that time it had no badges, and no Sam Browne belt which afterwards we
wore. The King looked puzzled at this description but made no
comment. I think he was shy of us and did not quite know what
manner of men we were.